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uniform was as impeccable as his English. Behind him
lounged a moustachioed officer of the Bhopal State Forces,
whose manners subsequently proved to be at variance with
his untidy appearance. The third was a Sikh, looking
singularly unwarlike despite his jungle-green battledress,
probably because of sweeping eyelashes and eyes as brown
and melting as a spaniel's.
All three were on their way to take a three-month course
at Mhow, once a cantonment for the British Forces in India
and now a big training centre. They were bubbling over
with high spirits, and displayed a most flattering disappoint-
ment when I declined to join them in a round of double
whiskies ; and after a second round were prepared to talk
cheerfully on any subject I raised.
Their only grievance in life seemed to be the normal one
of pay. Both the others were openly envious of the Sikh
who had just returned from sixteen months of active service
in Kashmir. They teased him about being the plutocrat
of the party, since on active service he had been saved the
expense of finding his own quarters. There seems little
doubt that the recruiting of officers would be easier if they
were paid on the same basis as enlisted men. Other ranks
are fed, housed and clothed, at public expense and are paid
at half the rates for civil servants of the same grade. Officers
do not receive the same privileges ; and they complain
that, while they receive the same dearness allowances as
their opposite numbers in the civil branches of government
service, they are actually worse off because of frequent
moves. But the three were agreed that the army was the
career for them.
Part of their devotion to this profession sprang from the
knowledge that for some time to come there is likely to be
plenty of room at the top for young men of ambition and
intelligence ; an even larger share had its origin in national-
ism. They were typical of the younger generation of
Indians who are profoundly convinced of the brilliance of